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BRAMELD 


What Is the 


CENTRAL PURPOSE 


of American Education? 


The distinguished advocate of “newer ends and stronger 
means” in education finds the latest Educational Policies Commission 
pronouncement dismayingly inadequate and strangely confused. 


By THEODORE BRAMELD 


N its most recent pronouncement, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association undertakes to answer 

the question posed by the title of this article. The 
title of its own twenty-one page document is, how- 
ever, declarative and not interrogative. ““The Cen- 
tral Purpose of American Education,” we are in- 
formed, “is the development of the ability to 
think. This is the central purpose to which the 
school must be oriented if it is to accomplish 
either its traditional tasks or those newly accentu- 
ated by recent changes in the world. . . . In this 
context, therefore, the development of every stu- 
dent’s rational powers must be recognized as 
centrally important.” 

Is the answer adequate? I do not think so. 
Despite elaborations and qualifications that reveal 
the commission’s awareness of some of the com- 
plexities involved, despite fruitful proposals ema- 
nating from the central theme, the document per- 


MR. BRAMELD (Eta 976) is professor of educational 
Philosophy, Boston University. Author of numerous 
books and articles, his most recent major work is 
Education for the Emerging Age, reviewed in this 
KApPaN by William Snyder. 


forms a greater disservice than it does a service 
to American education. It is sometimes illogical. 
It begs at least one crucial question. It subordi- 
nates other questions equally crucial. At a period 
in our evolution when the role of the schools 
is being subjected to searching scrutiny, when 
teachers, administrators, and parents all require 
vigorous guidance and direction, the Educational 
Policies Commission issues a statement that, in my 
judgment, compounds present bewilderments and 
invites evasion of responsibility. 

The question of the central purpose of Ameri- 
can education is more imperative than at any 
moment since our public schools began. The 
document is to be commended for facing it. But 
it is not to be commended for so unsatisfactorily 
delineating the scope and substance of that pur- 
pose. 

Such an indictment requires, in all fairness, a 
more satisfactory delineation. I shall try to sug- 
gest that this lies in the crystallization of an over- 
arching purpose that is definitive not only in its 
integral methods but in its character as a sub- 
stantial goal—a purpose that views the obliga- 
tions of contemporary education in terms, first 
of all, of our crisis-age, and that places upon us 
the supremely difficult and radical task of con- 
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tributing powerfully to the creation of a world 
civilization. 


LF us note, meanwhile, some typical elabora- 

tions of the document’s major argument that 
education’s central duty is to develop the ability 
to think. 

This ability focuses in the individual’s “rational 
powers”—a master term in the discussion. These 
powers include “the processes of recalling and 
imagining, classifying and generalizing, compar- 
ing and evaluating, analyzing and synthesizing, 
deducing and inferring. These processes enable 
one to apply logic and the available evidence to 
his ideas, attitudes, and actions, and to pursue 
better whatever goals he may have.” 

At the same time we are asked not to over- 
look the importance of other purposes. These are 
the spokes, as it were, of which rational powers 
are the hub of the wheel. Thus, time-worn ob- 
jectives such as learning the fundamental proc- 
esses of reading, writing, and computation are 
still necessary, as are health, worthy home mem- 
bership, vocational competence, effective citizen- 
ship, worthy use of leisure, and the development 
of ethical character. All of these objectives, how- 
ever, are made effective through rational powers. 

Nor does the commission disregard the fact 
that the human being is not merely a rational ani- 
mal but a many-faceted one. He possesses, for 
example, intuitive and esthetic powers, and these 
too should be enriched by education. But again 
they are not the central powers. Physical and 
mental health exemplify the principle that their 
own maximization is possible only through “rea- 
soned awareness” of their value and of the means 
required to achieve them. 

Properly, attention is likewise paid to the inter- 
dependence of rationality and freedom. A man 
cannot really be free unless he understands the 
conditions, social and personal, necessary to gain 
freedom. “The free man, in short, has a rational 
grasp of himself, his surroundings, and the rela- 
tion between them.” 


T° continue with citations from the general 
theme is tempting: there is always the likeli- 
hood that, in attempting to encapsulate, one has 
omitted some important emphasis. More practi- 
cable is my urgent suggestion that readers of this 
article obtain copies of the pamphlet from the 
NEA. Careful reading of the whole will, I hope, 
indicate that though I have neglected its ramifica- 
tions I have sought for the policy’s essence. 
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But is this essence clear to the commission it- 
self? 

For two reasons, at least, one may wonder. In 
the first place, just how central is the central 
purpose supposed to be? That the nourishment 
of rational powers is not the exclusive purpose of 
education is evident enough. What is not equally 
evident from the document is the comparative 
importance of others. I have already quoted the 
statement that the ability to think is “the central 
purpose to which the school must be oriented.” 
Yet in the foreword we are told that this is “a 
central outcome of education.” 


The articles “the” and “a” make a great deal 
of difference. If I grasp one of the commonest 
rules of the very logic that we are enjoined to 
practice, “the” central purpose means that all 
other purposes are ancillary and secondary, while 
“a” central purpose means that there must be 
other purposes that share with rationality the 
central position. One cannot logically have it 
both ways at the same time. Yet, in the light of 
several passages besides the one quoted, we are 
asked to have it both ways. The commission can 
ask us, of course, but only at the cost of il- 
logicality. 

In the second place, and even more alarming- 
ly, the proposed policy commits the fallacy of 
begging the pivotal question of what, precisely, 
is meant by rational powers. True, a plea for in- 
tensive research in such areas as the psychology 
of learning is one of the better features of the 
document. Yet one is hard put to discover what 
basic approach to the philosophy of rationality 
is, in fact, endorsed. 

Indeed, at this significant point I find little if 
any improvement in the final version by com- 
parison with an earlier, preparatory draft which 
the commission invited a number of us to com- 
ment upon. I take the liberty of quoting (with brief 
modification) from my own comment. It applies 
equally well here: 

“You are aware, of course, that any treatment 
of rational powers presupposes deep-seated as- 
sumptions of a philosophic nature. Everyone, or 
almost everyone, would agree that education 
should concern itself centrally with the develop- 
ment of rationality, but this agreement is de- 
ceptive and dangerous until it is subjected to 
rigorous analysis of what the term means. For 
example, Robert M. Hutchins would doubtless 
welcome many of your statements, but he would 
interpret them according to his own neo-Aris- 
totelian, perennialist conception of what ration- 
ality means. Equally, a follower of John Dewey 
would applaud much of your plea for the de- 
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velopment of rational powers, but he would 
mean by this something radically different from 
what Hutchins means. For a Dewey progressivist, 
rational powers at their best are equated with in- 
telligent action manifested in the processes of 
scientific inquiry. For a Hutchins perennialist, 
rational powers at their best are equated with the 
capacity to conceive and define self-evident prin- 
ciples. All of these terms presuppose, of course, 
a whole body of assumptions about the nature 
of human nature and thought. And though it is 
impossible in your brief document to delineate 
them in detail, I do not think you can avoid 
making perfectly clear that you are not using the 
term rational powers so ambiguously as to in- 
vite totally conflicting interpretations.” 


IV 


§ Disses far we have been confined primarily to 
questions of logic. Turn now to two further 
questions, both of them stemming from a concern 
that the new pronouncement is overweighted with 
the methodological purpose of critical thinking 
and underweighted with more substantial pur- 
poses. That is to say, it is weakened by much 
more preoccupation with how to develop the ra- 
tional processes essential to a sound education 
than it is with the graphic content of personal 
and cultural ends or goals—ends or goals for the 
achievement of which these processes are pre- 
dominantly means. 

To begin with, where in the entire statement 
are we challenged to cope thoroughly with such 
tremendous institutional and cultural alternatives 
as nationalism and internationalism, capitalism 
and communism, war and peace, ethnocentrism 
and cosmopolitanism? Where are we informed 
that the schools of America share a serious obli- 
gation to examine and compare with scrupulous 
care the precise institutional arrangements which 
these and other alternatives demand? One or two 
passages, to be sure, hint at their importance and 
even imply preferences. In largest part, however, 
the reader’s attention is drawn to the exercise 
of rational processes which, it is alleged, lead 
inevitably to the study of such issues. 

Yet, even assuming for the moment that ration- 
ality is clearly defined (which it actually is not), 
what guarantee do we have that the schools will 
then provide opportunity for searching, sustained 
analysis of the great political, economic, moral, 
and religious issues of our time? It is very well to 
hope that they will do so. But the range of op- 
portunities to practice rationality is sufficiently 
vast (consider only the field of mathematics) to 
mitigate, if anything, against the possibility. We 


are told, and rightly so, that the schools cannot 
do everything. Thus, whether they will choose to 
provide time and resources for the central study 
of the moral and cultural dilemmas with which 
humanity is now beset depends, certainly in part, 
upon whether a policy-formulating body of the 
stature of the commission first chooses to press 
with candor, specificity, and vigor for such in- 
clusion. It does not do so in this document. 

The other question follows. Just as the com- 
mission’s stress is much less upon concrete in- 
stitutional issues than upon the instrumentalities 
of reason through which they might be raised, so 
too is its stress much less upon tangible choices 
among values—in other words, upon the quali- 
tative character of normative commitments—than 
upon the requirement to practice rationality in 
approaching these choices. The point becomes 
clearer from another excerpt: 


“The development of ethical character de- 
pends upon commitment to values; it depends 
also upon the ability to reason sensitively and 
responsibly with respect to those values in specific 
situations. . . . In a free society, ethics, morality, 
and character have meaning to the extent that 
they represent affirmative, thoughtful choices by 
individuals. The ability to make these choices de- 
pends on awareness of values and of their role in 
life.” 

As far as it goes, this is an admirable statement. 
It is also incomplete. To urge students and teach- 
ers to achieve rationally grounded commitment 
to values, yet not to demonstrate the act of such 
commitment by at least one or two bold and 
positive choices avoids the very ethical respon- 
sibility demanded of others. The commission, in 
brief, appears unwilling to dramatize an attempt 
to practice its own canons of rationality—to carry 
through the mandate handed to the rest of us. 

To argue that the policy does carry through 
by its commitment to freedom is not a persuasive 
answer. For freedom, like rationality, is not neces- 
sarily, as such, a qualitative or substantial value. 
It becomes so, as Bronislaw Malinowski points 
out in his Freedom and Civilization, only when 
and if it is embodied in the cultural meanings of 
real people—above all, in their personal and 
public goals and then spelled out in institutional 
charters that select among alternatives in definite 
time and place. 

Nor is it enough to be reminded, as the docu- 
ment does, of the two lists of qualitative pur- 
poses formulated by earlier educational commis- 
sions—lists which, when not innocuous, almost 
totally fail to anticipate the global transformations 
and unprecedented obligations resulting from them 
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that have occurred in the quarter-century since the 
last cited list was published. Yet, nowhere does 
the current statement explicitly and unequivocally 
commit itself to a single new cultural goal beyond 
those of the 1918 and 1938 pronouncements. At 
most, under the heading, “The changes in man’s 
understanding and power,” it suggests that some 
new goals, thanks largely to rational powers, are 
already emerging. Nevertheless, the commission’s 
own major commitment remains confined to the 
circular, safe, and often ambiguous equation of 
rationality-and-freedom. 


Vv 


fi Nees preceding questions raise, I readily ad- 
mit, still others of an intricate nature about 
the legitimate role of education in a democracy. 
We have often heard that the prerogatives of the 
public-school classroom do not include the right 
to teach commitments about social institutions or 
even about values—that its function, rather, is 
limited to reflective inquiry into all of them. To 
allow more than this, it is sometimes argued, is 
to open the door to indoctrination and other 
iniquities which have weakened and even prosti- 
tuted the educative process in authoritarian cul- 
tures. 

As has also been pointed out, however, Ameri- 
can education in fact continually commits itself to 
what it does and does not regard as the proper 
value orientation to be taught to our children. 
Numerous research studies, going back consider- 
ably farther than Howard K. Beale’s Are Ameri- 
can Teachers Free?, support his own largely nega- 
tive answer and prove that a vast amount of in- 
doctrination continually occurs in behalf of vested 
economic interests, political and patriotic pressure 
groups, religious sects, and other segments of 
community life which manifest very strong com- 
mitments. 

Although it is curious that even in so brief a 
pamphlet almost no attention is paid to the in- 
vasions of academic freedom that such commit- 
ments often perpetrate, my point is not to suggest 
that the commission condones them. On the con- 
trary, it surely does not. My point is more funda- 
mental—that education, conceived in an anthro- 
pological sense as the pivotal transmitter and in- 
novator of cultural evolution, is forever involved 
in teaching and learning both the personal and 
institutional norms of the communities it serves. 
Aside from the question, at the moment, of which 
norms are desirable and which are not, educa- 
tion, it is safe to say, has never been and will 
never be clearly understood so long as its pur- 
pose is framed primarily in methodological terms. 
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Rather, education has always been and will very 
likely always be, by the same token, saturated 
with implicit and explicit commitments to social 
institutions, to commensurate values, and to the 
substantial character that both of these acquire. 


From this viewpoint, the key issue is not 
whether the central purpose of American educa- 
tion is to achieve normative commitments; in 
any case education invariably does so. Nor is 
that issue whether education shall concern itself 
profoundly with the enlargement of rational pow- 
ers; how many citizens would care to reject such 
a purpose? The key issue, rather, is whether these 
powers shall be used to achieve values and insti- 
tutions appropriate to an age undergoing, as ours 
is undergoing, lightning-like change—values and 
institutions that represent the widest, deepest as- 
pirations of the greatest number of human beings 
everywhere on earth. 

I have contended that, though the document 
pleads with us to effect “affirmative, thoughtful 
choices,” it does not itself see fit to provide a 
model for them. I have not, however, thus far 
ventured to suggest any reasons for its hesitation. 
Here once more the problem is complex, and one 
cannot pretend to offer more than a hypothesis: 
I believe that the commission, as a sensitive edu- 
cational barometer of the American cultural cli- 
mate, has yielded, knowingly or not, to much the 
same mood of caution and complacency that for 
some years has been far more pervasive of this 
climate than any mood of moral audacity and 
social indignation. As the drama critic, Howard 
Taubman, recently observed in The New York 
Times, the American theater today suffers from 
a paucity of vital and controversial themes; its 
stages are cluttered with trivia. And just as the 
theater avoids such themes, so now and for per- 
haps culturally similar reasons does much of our 
education. 

It was by no means always so. For example, 
in the 1930’s and early 1940’s, when Broadway 
(as Taubman also reminds us) was bursting with 
powerful dramas and prodigious themes, more 
than a little of the same kinds of cultural excite- 
ment reached into our schools. Some of it spread 
from the world’s foremost center of professional 
education: Columbia’s Teachers College. Some, 
in the form of grassroots experimentation, came 
directly out of local communities. And some was 
generated by publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission itsel{i—for example, Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy (1940) and Educa- 
tion for All American Youth (1944). 

I suggest to some enterprising doctoral candi- 
date in education that, for his thesis, he critically 
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compare the range and content of the central 
commitments radiating from documents such as 
these with documents published by the commis- 
sion in the past dozen or so years. He will find, 
I dare to predict, that a close correlation can be 
established between the swing toward conformity 
and conventionality in American life as a whole 
and the equivocal tone of several recent pro- 
nouncements. [ point to only one of those pub- 
lished before the present statement: Public Edu- 
cation and the Future of America (1955). 

And, as an interesting footnote, our candidate 
might also consider the relevance for his thesis 
of the recent Harper’s article: “Teachers College: 
Extinct Volcano?” 


VI 


Y ET, in one sense, the reasons that might help 

to explain such retreats from educational 
leadership are also reasons for hoping that the 
malaise I have so briefly diagnosed is temporary 
and curable. For, if and as the American culture 
begins to show less insecurity and greater readi- 
ness to pioneer again, we may be reasonably sure 
that such arts as the theater and such avenues of 
exploration as the school will react in comparable 
ways. 

Are there signals that these shifts are already 
under way? In another publication I have tried to 
show that there are—the gradual decline of com- 
placency among college students being but one 
instance. Far more significant is the groping yet 
ever-widening realization that either American 
civilization joins forces with other civilizations— 
including those of the underprivileged peoples— 
or no civilization at all can very long survive. 

These and other signals point, in turn, to the 
search in a number of countries for fresh and 
magnetic educational policies that could super- 
sede our present vacillations. I venture to suggest 
three requirements as a minimum for such policies, 
all of them controversial, all obviously needing 
more thorough treatment than is possible here. 

First, if marked improvement of rational powers 
is to be among the central purposes of education, 
as it certainly should be, we shall have to clarify 
the meaning of these powers, to take sides among 
various meanings, and thus to avoid further 
begging of the question. In this connection, since 
it still applies, I should like to quote further (again 
with slight amendment) from my comment sub- 
mitted to the commission concerning an earlier 
draft: 

“It is my view, and certainly that of the main 
stream of thinking in the Educational Policies 
Commission in past years, that the more fruitful 


and modern conception of rational powers has 
centered in the experimentalist orientation rather 
than in the neo-Aristotelian orientation reflected 
by Hutchins. If so, however, then it would be a 
cause of profound concern if your forthcoming 
document were to reveal a shift, perhaps induced 
by partly unconscious pressures from outside, 
away from this main stream. In a sense, such a 
shift could mean a tragic setback, for the experi- 
mentalist orientation has far from succeeded in 
establishing itself as the dominant one. On the 
contrary, progress has been very slow and irregu- 
lar. A vast amount of spadework and experi- 
mentation in our schools is yet to be done before 
we could claim that this orientation is commonly 
understood and practiced. For these reasons, I am 
disturbed that the overall impression left by your 
document, in so far as it fails to take a clearcut 
stand in its philosophy of rationality, is one of 
comfort to the anti-experimentalist orientation to- 
ward the meaning of rational powers.” 


Second, the dilemma mentioned above—name- 
ly, whether the advocacy of definite, qualitative 
purposes does not violate the tenets of reflective 
inquiry and non-indoctrination—should be re- 
considered and resolved. The path to solution lies, 
on the one hand, in perceiving that substantial 
values and concrete social commitments are in 
any case inextricable from education as a cul- 
tural institution. It lies, on the other hand, in the 
emergence of newly cooperative processes of 
teaching and learning that encourage students to 
reach group decisions and thus to choose deliber- 
ately and consciously from among the crucial 
normative options confronting our time. 


These processes are completely antithetical to 
indoctrination. They require searching examina- 
tion of the relevant evidence for and against every 
economic, political, moral, or other proposal. 
They require frank, uninhibited communication 
about every aspect of all proposals. They require 
the right of minority dissent and respect for such 
dissent. They require patient consideration of the 
strategies needed to achieve any proposal and, 
wherever practicable, opportunity by students to 
engage in active implementation. Finally, they 
require diligent effort to attain as wide a con- 
sensus about the desirability or undesirability of 
each proposal as evidence, communication, test- 
ing, and minority dissent can possibly provide. 

The commission, in urging research into the 
theory and practice of rationality, could profitably 
support research in the multidimensional proc- 
esses here suggested. They are, I believe, not 
only in accordance with hypotheses now influ- 
ential in fields such as psychiatry, holding that 
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man as a goal-seeking animal must, to be healthy, 
commit himself to goals that he believes in zealous- 
ly enough to motivate his constant seeking of 
them; they are compatible also with the psycho- 
logical bases of democratic decision-making in the 
wider community. 


Third, the needed new policies should state as 
directly and clearly as language allows that, among 
the goals to be sought by education, one above all 
is paramount. This is the goal of a world civiliza- 
tion. Its full significance should be stated both 
in negative terms of the alternative—probable 
death to the human race—and in positive terms 
of the technological revolutions that have, for 
the first time, made a world civilization both 
workable and imperative. 


Issues that arise in the course of examining 
the import of this central purpose are, of course, 
intricate. The structure and operation of enforce- 
able world government; anthropological: questions 
of similarities and differences among the cooperat- 
ing cultures; the crosscultural role of the arts, 
religions, sciences, and other creative achieve- 
ments of highly diverse peoples; the gigantic ob- 
stacles that impede progress toward the goal— 
these are but exemplary issues. To a tragic ex- 
tent they are also neglected by the schools of to- 
day. Yet they invite a plenitude of knowledge 
already available or fast developing—knowledge 
only waiting to be channelled into the curriculum 
at virtually every level and in virtually every sub- 
ject. | 

If the objection is raised that the American 
people are not ready to accept such a purpose as 
this, one may ask whether they were ready, say 
in 1944, to accept the stirring proposals to educate 
all American youth. The Educational Policies 
Commission, as I understand its history, has not 
operated from the premise that its major task is 
to reinforce the school’s transmissive cultural role. 
Rather, its task has been in much greater measure 
to lift the sights of the educational profession to- 
ward its innovative role. 

The paramount innovation that is now required 
is not, however, chiefly intellectual in its deriva- 
tion. It stems directly from the crisis that now 
threatens the survival of mankind. But equally it 
stems from a thrilling opportunity to share in the 
creation of a new epoch by and for mankind. In 
placing this central purpose before the schools 
of America, the commission need not and should 
not expect all of the profession to accept it. In ac- 
cordance with the principles of consensus-building, 
any teacher or any student should feel wholly free 
to oppose the goal of a world civilization. At the 
same time he should be expected, as a partner in 
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the enterprise of free education, to engage in full, 
open study of both pro’s and con’s, looking toward 
reconsideration of whatever judgments he may 
earlier have held. 

The same rule applies equally, of course, to 
commitments of the commission itself. These com- 
mitments too, not being eternal or absolute, are 
subject to analysis, to improvement, even to re- 
pudiation by the same processes of cooperative 
study. Meanwhile, however, attainment of the goal 
of a world civilization should be enunciated as 
the first of all educational goals. And the highest 
powers of reason that education can possibly de-_ 
velop should be fostered and disciplined in behalf 
of its attainment. 


Problem Solving with Programed Textbooks 


> Last summer twenty-one Champaign-Urbana 
high-school students completed a six-week institute 
in “creative problem solving.” First of its kind, the 
course was taught by programed textbooks, simplest 
of the teaching machines. 

From student performances, Lawrence Stolurow, 
institute director, hopes to determine how much of 
the generalized skill acquired through teaching ma- 
chines is applied by the student in problem solving. 

The students, who represented a wide range of 
creative ability, studied descriptive statistics, logic, 
and mathematics. After moving through the more 
advanced material they were tested in small group 
and individual problem-solving situations. 

Stolurow, who is now working on the accumulated 
data in the University of Illinois’ Training Research 
Laboratory, says this “program in thinking” may 
be applied by the students in their high school and 
college studies. 

Stolurow is author of the most recent Cooperative 
Research Program monograph issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education, “Teaching by Machine.” The 
173-page booklet examines the potentialities of auto- 
instruction or automated teaching as a possible solu- 
tion to some of today’s critical problems in educa- 
tion. 


The Making of a Communist 


> Recommended reading for teachers seeking a 
more profound understanding of the dynamics of 
the Communist society in Russia: “When the State 
Brings Up the Child,” Abram Kardiner, August 26 
Saturday Review. (Mr. Kardiner is former director of 
the Psychoanalytic Clinic at Columbia University 
and author of a number of books exploring the re- 
lationship between society and the individual.) 
“Challenge of the ‘New Soviet Man’,” Urie Bronfen- 
brenner, August 27 New York Times Magazine. 
(Mr. Bronfenbrenner is a professor of psychology 
and child development at Cornell who traveled in 
the Soviet Union last summer visiting laboratories 
and education centers.) 
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